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because each found a premature death in circumstances outside
the pale of respectability, the one by suicide, the other by alcohol.

The Tellow Book was a glorious experiment, a bold and brilliant
effort to champion the freedom of artistic expression in the teeth
of suburban philistinism, to represent "the mentality which
commerce was unable to understand", containing " the kind of
product with which commerce was unable to compete", but even
so regarded, it was less remarkable than Sir John Squire's effort
a quarter of a century later with the London Mercury, which
endured so much longer, achieved so much more, and so nearly
succeeded in effecting a permanent influence on national taste.
Nor was it the purple patch of splendid isolation, " the final eddy
of an ebbing tide", which Burdett describes; it was only one
manifestation of the swelling movement for freedom of ex-
pression in art from the rusted shackles of Humbug, just as the
Vedrenne-Barker management of the Court Theatre in 1905-6
was another. Each of these manifestations is flung into relief
against the background of contemporary art, because each
represented the work of an organisation, but the forces against
which they directed their energies were the same which oppressed
every creative artist of their day.

The literary history, not only of the 'nineties, but of the
whole era between 1887 and 1914 is the story of art's struggle
against Humbug. Since the relations between the sexes intrude
private problems into everybody's lives, democracy's insatiable
appetite for instruction demanded that sex relationship should
be written about. But democracy also demanded that its re-
spectability must be preserved inviolate; the susceptibilities of its
wives and daughters must not be shocked. The two demands
were incompatible for the conscientious artist. Novelists had to
live, so most of them compromised with conscience, as their
predecessors had done, by obscuring or side-tracking the natural
course of a story to avoid giving offence. A few, like Stevenson,
avoided sex altogether rather than commit artistic dishonesty;
a few more took the bit between their teeth, sailed under the wind,
and suffered for their pains.

In the theatre, democracy's susceptibilities were guarded by
that curious survival from the days of privilege, the Lord